Balasore district, but plays an important part in the 


district, ‘The opening of this port about 30 years a 


and of False Point harbour in 1860, at once gave a great ing 
to trade and effected quite « revolution in the whole Prov 
Before the establishment of these two ports, Orissa was an 


obuntry, bit uow it has become a busy centre of encta 


in Bombay, Madras and Bengal, as well as 


Maldive Islands, Mauritius and England. 
Tho land-borne external trade is carried on 


carts and pack-bullocks, and during the rains 
certain amount of merchandise is sent along 
But the railway constitutes the chief artery of 
the main trade of the district is that which is 
it or brought into it by this route, and the 
~ gommunication by land merely supplement its 
The internal trade of the district is similarly 





_ supply are Cuttack, Kendrapara, Jajpur, Aul, Patam 

 Baideswar. Rice is carried chiefly to Caloutta by the railway or 
by steamer vid Chandbali, the traffic being mostly in the handsof 
the India General Steam Navigation Company, which maintaitis 
& regular service of steamers from Caleutta, A portion of it is — 
also carried to False Point in boats and along the Orissa Const 
Canal in steamers. ba 


Besides these, there are numerous minor markets or /dts 
- all over the district, numbering about one hundred and fifty, which "4 
are held every week On certain fixed days for the sale of the 
ordinary articles of consumption and of every-day use. The most 
important of these are Ichapur, Barhat, Mahipal, Thikurhat, — 


Chindla, Mahalhat, Pandilo, Pailo Antoi, Pasai, Keshpur, 
age, 





Charak Sankranti j i, Gallia eee ; 
the Asokishatami jat/4 in Tiger ole aaa oe 
— merchants from Balasore, Bhadrakh 


sen 


105 tolas for eke, goods.” Th 
standard weights and are used in the municipalities and the 
_ principal market-places in the interior, though not to the exclu- 
‘sion of other weights. In rural areas, however, the seer and 


pal is equivalent to 6 folds, but the disd ranges from 18 to 3 pals, — 
whet tolas, acoording to locality and the commod~ 


“of 105 folds, In some places the people realize the disadvantages 
of this and calculate the pai at 5 instead of 6 ¢olds, so that their 





CHAPTER X. 

: MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. ay 
Wuen the British conquered the district in 1803, it was practi- 0 
cally isolated from the rest of India, and there was but little ™ 
_ internal communication, In spite of the long sea face, few vessels ©. 
ventured to put in at the surf-beaten coast, and no measures were — 
a taken to survey the harbours or ascertain the oapabilities of its 
estuaries, Traffic along the rivers, then as now, was rendered — 
difficult by the enormous volnme of water they bring down in — 
the rains and by the fact that in the dry season they dwindle in 
their upper reaches to small streams running through broad sandy — 
beds. In addition, however, to the natural difficulties of the river 
route, the vexatious imposts and transit-dues of the Marithis, as 
well as the black-mail which they levied, made it impossible for 
the boatmen to ply their trade with any profit, and these natural — 
channels were practically unused. Throughout the district there 
was not a road, in the modern sense of the word, in existence, 
What were then called roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks, 
fithout bridges and without proper ferry arrangements for 
rossing the numerous water-courses which they intercepted ; and 
pilgrims to Puri, who are now quickly ee 

) railway, were forced to follow tho dangerous route through 

i and Mayirbhanj, which in many places passed : 

use jungles infested by tigers and other wild animals. a 

i Road, which 





Famine Commissioners of 1867 as follows :— 
"el tat excessive degree. oe 





On the other side, the nature of the coast and the sea is such as — 
< nagge Shen pedir reg =r toma 
year, With one exception—False Point—there is no 

as anchorage of any kind, and that excoption may be sdid to bein 
some sense almost a recent discovery. Such being the difficulties _ 
on either side of the length of Orissa, the only ordinary mode of 
communication with the outside world is by the route 
its length. That, however, is so such intersected by the sveaamne!] 
already mentioned, and] has been hitherto so little rendered prac~ 
by art, that it is comparatively little used by wheeled 
; pack-bullooks still predominate at all times; in the / 
Lpemorre-hnupiermrrsaeiggey 
even pack-bullocks cannot be used. At this day / 
tio epg obtain a special steamer 
is wa: into Orima slowly and tediously, as ancient fcers 
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Ral i Ourtwright’s time the river could only be atownded 
boats for some 8 miles as far as Kosida; but the old name of the 


in the Puri district, and a Deputy Master-Attendant was 
‘posted to Dhamra. The light-house at False Point was com- 
menced eight years later, and after almost insuperable difficulties 
‘been overcome, the building was finished and the first light 

in 1826. The advantages of False Point asa herbour and 
port were not discovered, however, till a much later date. During 
‘the first half of the 19th century, this anchorage was little known, 
‘and almost unused. Although but two days by steamboat from 





Ecngly azged its claims upon Government. 
re-surveyed and deepened, the channels were clearly 

and it was connected with Cuttack by means of the E 

canal. It was confidently expected that False Point 

into an important harbour and form the entrepét for 

and export trade of Orissa. A scheme was put forward 

for the improvement of the port at a cost of 

it was suggested that Port Commissioners should be appointed; — 
and the matter proceeded so far that the Bengal Government — 
moved the Government of India to extend the provisions of the 
Indian Ports Act to False Point. In the next year, 

the Superintendent of Marine Surveys deprecated 
expenditure on the port, and the event has shewn the 0 
his recommendation. The expectations that False Point would 
the great port of Orissa have not been realized ; Chandbali b 
become the port for the Calcutta trade, and False Point 
serves Orissa for the trade in rice to Mauritius, Colombo and 


 Outtack, should afford a magnificent highway for the prodedks; 
Central India, The anicuts constructed across them have 

cut off direct communication between the lower nnd nppes aaa 
during the rains they become dangerous for navigation owing t 
the high floods thev bring down, and during the rest of the 

_ the current is sluggish and the volume of water small. Even: 





Wreaths, With this exroptica, fy ais on th whale 


her Siecle te too uneertain to be. very: taegely Wt: 
do not possess any great value as trade routes. 


District Board controls 43 ferries, of which the oe 


int is that across the Baitarani at Chandbili. pga cs 
charged small fees, and the right of collecting these is sold by 
ion, all the ferries being leased out annually to the highest 


, 
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For the reasons mentioned above, but little use is made of the Canale, : 


rivers as highways, in spite of the canals which take off from 
them and provide communication with the sea-const, The uso of 
~ boats has, accordingly, been restricted from time immemorial, and 
the people have always been accustomed to carry the internal 
traffic of the country along the roads by means of pack-bullocks 
and carts. They were thus neither sufficiently accustomed to 

nor prepared to utilize the canals when they were 

opened ; and these waterways have consequently never been used 

very extensively. The Kendripira and Gobri Extension canals 

connect Cuttack with the Brihmani at Alba, and from there 

vessels go down the river to Chandbali, where the cargo is tran- 
shipped and carried by steamer to Calcutta. The High Level 
canal supplies a direct route between the marts of Cuttack and 
Bhadrakh, and the Taildanda canal between the Mahinadi and 
rivers links up Cuttack with False Point. This canal is 
by boats, and there is a regular steamer service along the 


iid Gao value of their cargoes, excluding rafts, was Ra. 70,790,162, 
4 ‘The volume of traffic on oe aro 
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- been successfully carried out. 

From the account given above, it will be seen that Cuttack 
long continued practically roadless even after the British oc 
tion, and that the roads are a creation of the last half oer 
The district is now very well supplied with these means of int 
communication. Some areas are, however, still very dif 
of access, 
the strip of country between the Taldanda and Y 
while in other parts many villages are only accessible by pac 
bullocks, and others again can only be reached by boats in 
rainy season. This however is only a natural incidence of 


great difficulty. In spite of these difficulties, there has 
great advance since the great Orissa famine; and there are 





mils lng, of which 14 ao mot, runing running along the 
yu bank of the Mahanadi, and forming, with the Taldanda 
the principal route between Cuttack and False Point. 
) The Kandalpur-Machgaon road, which takes off from the Inst 
road at the 11th mile and reaches Machgaon after completing 


a course of 82 miles. Like the Cuttack-Taldanda road, it is an 
partes trade-route and carries «heavy traffic in grain, (4) 
The Phulndkhri-Madhab road, 25 miles long, which is carried 
along the border of the district from the 10th mile of the Puri 

_ road to Madhab and then on to Puri. 
Besides these, there are a number of cross roads connecting 
the main roads; and since the construction of the railway the 
District Board have opened feeder roads wherever they were 
necessary to connect the stations on the railway with the interior 
ofthe district, That body has also taken steps to extend the 
existing village roads and to add to their number: the task is 
however difficult, as the villagers are always apt to encroach on 
to divert old roads to suit their convenience. The Dis- 








CHAPTER XI, 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, . 


Tux early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen between Hixoe 
them and their subjects, and» every cultivator was in theory ® 
bound to pay to his sovereign a share, estimated at from one- 
twelfth to one-fourth, of the gross produce of his land. The 
nominal proportion was one-sixth at the outside, but in fact was 
often more. The residents of each village paid their quota through 
headman (padhan) who, in consideration of the services he 
rendered in collecting the revenue, was allowed to hold free of 
all payment a certain share, not exceeding one-twentieth, of the 
under cultivation, and probably also retained some 
of his collections as a perquisite of his office, The village 
ked by the accountant (boi), who was also 
of a few acres free of assessment. These 


ive officer called khandpati, who acted as the repre- 
eee eee ae wilh She ekeanes of the divisional 





than in that of chan 












definite quantity of land as jagir. 
itary headmen or where the padihdn had 
collections were often made through oe ] 
(sarbarahkar or mustajir) appointed by the talukdar, 
of these developed into hereditary tenure-holders wi 
almost equal to those of the mukaddams. “ 
* The talukdars were remunerated by grants of land (ndnkar) 


gross collections of the villages in their charge, as well as 
mission to collect what they could in the form of octroi, 


cent., besides one-twentieth on the total collections in the form 
rent-free land, Nominally one-twentieth was the 


deduction, but it was probably greater in the case of za 


jointed zamindars in return for special servioos, and it 
the Marithis recognized sixteen of these zamindérs in the 
Outtack district, Liko the talukdare, they all held under deeds of - 


appointment, and though their position was more honourable, 
their rights and habilities did not in any way differ from those of 
officials. 
In 1742 occurred the first invasion of the Marithis, and from M 


$2 amils to look after the collections, with distraint officers under 
_ them, who squeezed the uttermost farthing out of the people, 


of the Mughal rule, when numerous independent 
ey oa a 


y of{numerous small parcels of land in different villages— 

which was inconvenient in many ways, but was 
intended to give these officials an interest in 

ride them with a foothold in the different villages. 

Be seek tagk sopecty te tect aloliogn (Acerca 
eredited to the support of special 


















the collection of revenue. The Maratha demands knew 
default in payments subjected the talukdars to ¢ 
imprisonment and fine, and, when all other means failed, 
Martha cavalry harried the country and plundered the villages, 
The talukdars, when pressed, retaliated on the people by 
extraordinary cesses and so-called voluntary contributions, and 
their exactions were only limited by the fear of driving the 
tenantry to abandon their villages and leave the land uncultivated. _ 
When the Maratha cavalry appeared, the villagers would fly to 
the woods driving their cattle before them, only to return when 
the troops had retired; but sometimes a border zamindér was 
strong enough to meet force with force and best back the a 
or at least compel him to accept reasonable terms, 

Along the sea coast, however, and in the mountainous regions _ 
on the west known as the Rajwara, the old organization survived _ 4 
unchanged, This tract included the territories of some of thefeudal 
chieftains who ruled over the barbarous races of the hills and the 
lands assigned in Todar Mal’s and Raja Man Singh’s settlements — 
to the descendants of the Hindu kings, ay ty ee 
the coast were reduced to the position of ordinary zamindars, but 
to the last the hill chieftains resisted even the Marithis with seme 
success. They were periodically plundered, but it was only bya 

considerable show of force that the Marithas could compel pays 

~ ment, and amidst the inhospitable wilds and forests the horsemen 















ated increase thé cultivated area. The Oriya ryot, whose 
as tas ely protection against robbery, extortion and 
oppression, cared only to grow sufficient rice to support himself 
and his family for the year. Liberal terms, therefore, were to be 
to those who would bring waste lands under cultivation, 
‘but the engaging parties were to be bound, in the most positive 
manner, and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice ryote 
from lands already cultivated, but to collect their ryots from 
- without the Company’s territories. That such a proviso should 


by’ be necessary shows the wretched state of the Province under 


‘Maratha oppression and misrule, which forced the honfe-loving 
to forsake their hereditary fields and take refuge in the 


de for one year, which was afterwards continued for a further 
od of three years, Other settlements followed in qd 
in 1812-13, for one year; in 1813-14, for two — 

in 1815-16, for one year; in 1816-17, for three years; in 
for three years ; and in 1822-23, for five years, The 
theso carly settlements is an unfortunate réoord of Me 














i constant alterations of the revenne, and many ape 
i be held by the Collector, pilieE yphapaatiecsi re 
h tahsildars, who embezzled as much as 

: farmed them out to speculators, who rack-rented the 

; Siies of Sha sevesas anid endl wil ip sohadiek “aac 

i Sp scar nevedan cpdieas: warn “aggvencdel Sr veo See 

ae and the umount realized fell to 65 per cent. of the demand, 

The At last, in 1817, the people, driven to desperation by mis- 

Slae—nl management, broke out in what is known as the Khurda rebellion, 

% when the paiks, or landed militia, rose in open revolt against the 
oppression they suffered at the hands of the underlings to whom 

wep sultetiell ‘the eclisction of ' the xeveine set. ogee mum 

of a venal police. The rebellion was quickly 









ion into the circumstances of the Province. 
The foundations of he pment property of Ori re 





Fcctloost om wonsiaded: tee mado fer 90 sesss aa 

in the year 1867, but the great Orissa famine of the year 

55-66 rendered it inadvisable to undertake resettlement opera _ 
when the farmer settlement was drawing to lowe, and thet 


treme leniency was scarcely needed, and that a resettlement 
t well have been made some twenty-five years ago to the 
of Government and without undue haradkment of the 

ople, The result of the excessive prolongation of the former 
Htlement has undoubtedly been the exclusion of Government 
for a lengthy period from its fair share of the produce of the soil, 
and the retention by the landlord classes in Orissa during the 
"y same period of profits to which they had no equitable right. 
d Bid tae sity years of the currency of the settlement of 1837, 
the district developed in every direction in spite of the dissster 


* of 1866; cultivation extended by nearly a third ; communications 


wie largely improved, bringing an increase in the volume of 
; and the prices of staple food-crops were trebled, securing 
rely increased profits to the cultivators. 
the last settlement of the Province was a work of great 
jitude; the operations 
the end of 1889 to the end of 1899, and over an area of 
square miles ; rents were settled for a million and a half 
ni! and the Government revenue on nearly six and-a-half 
Lestates, In this district the cost of the settlement was 
6 per square mile, the area assessed was 822,500 acres, and 


xsd was Re. 10,909,800, giving an incidence of 


ese The settled assets were Rs. 20,72,900, and the 
ve of the assets taken as revenue thus amounts to 








proporti 

3 them being’ a little more thon double 
settlement and the valuation 
75,400 to Rs. 2,23,200. This very marked increase 
and value of the lands held dood Ye the. proprietors won a 
means the only benefit obtained by them during the currency of 
the settlement, as the incidence of pahi rents rose from Re. 1-14-6 
ee to Rs, 2-11-6. The extent to which the landlords were able to 
absorb the increasing profits of cultivation during the term of 
tho settlement is shown by the wide differenoe between the finan-— 
‘ cial position of the proprietors and proprietary tenure-holders 
cme the comm of the last settlement and at the time when 
me the resettlement operations were initiated. At the beginning of 
the settlement of 1837, the income of the proprietors, after the 
payment of land revenue, was Rs. 4,06,900, or 30 per oént. of 
ot the assets, and of the proprietary tenure- holders Rs. 25,868, or 
|. 20 per cont. of the assets, The assets of the proprietors before the 

if resettlement of 1897 were Rs, 18,47,400 and of the 
tenure-holders Rs, 2,04,434, whereas the revenue they ph 
only Rs. 7,14,100 and Rs. 1,02,741, so that “they 
_yotained 61 and 49 per cent, respectively of the existing pet 
: The moderation of the enhancement is shown by the result 
of the resettlement on the total income of the zamindirs, This 
atnounted to Rs. 11,33,000 before the settlement and was reduced 
to Rs, 9,73,600 after it, or in other words by 14 per 
oageegroe stated, however, the zamindars received an income 
Ba. 4,06,900 at the conclusion of the provious asttloment ; so f 


- “the damindira bas increased by 139 per cent. Where 
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"LAND REVENUR ADMINISTRATION. 


bees, a sum equivalent to nearly half the revised land revenue 
tied districts. 
preceding acoount will, show that the revenue system of Pramas 
Orissa differs from that of the rest of Bengal proper, ey 
as the settlement for the Government land revenue is not of BTATEE 
E @ fixed and permanent character, but is made for a term of years 5" 
only, subject to an increased assessment at the end of “a ey. 
- fresh period. This system obtains in the greater portion of the roe 
i itlatrict, but a certain number of estates are permanently’ settled, 
~ When the English conquered the Province, they found a few a: 
3 landowners of a superior class, descendants* of noble families or =” 
of high offigials to whom large estates had been assigned for their 
maintenance, subject only to the payment of a quit-rent, Suolr 
were the Rajis of Kanika and Kujang, who were originally 
». members of the royal family of Mayirbhanj and were established 
in their possessions about the 13th century A.D., under the 
Gajapati dynasty, and the Rajas of Aul and Patiya, who were 
the desoindants of the last Hindu kings of Orissa and were 
confirmed in their estates by Todar Mal. Desides these, there 
were a number of estates all along the sea-coast, denominated igs 
garhs or kilas, which were held by chiefs called Khandaits, who, 
like their more powerful neighbours of Aul? Kujang and Kanika, 
\ paid but alight peshkash or quit-rent, kept bands of parks, and 
+ were bound to render military service when called upon to do so: 
“iy of these, however, had succeeded in maintaining the privilege 
* of paying only.a quit-rent and most had by slow degrees been 
reduced to the position of ordinary zamindars,. At the time of 
- the British conquest, these petty chiefs made some attempt at 
resistance, but they gave way on the a approach of the troops and 
were pardoned; and in recognition of their ancient lineage and My 
“to sequre their loyalty, Government by Regulation XII of 1805 su 
confirmed in perpetuity the revenue tribute or peshkash of Aul, te 
Kajang, Kanika, Bishnnpur and Harispur, and secured from 
‘enhancement the revenue fixed by the sanads granted to the 















eat, cll Ila, which occupy an soomslons ed 
_ position, viz., Ailés Dompara, Balarimpur, ‘ip 
and Kantéjhar. Man Singh - left these estates os a ‘of 
' Rajwara, but the Marathas resumed them, with the exception of 
Dompara, which was of the neture of a jagir. They collected the 
ees reventie payable by them direct, but left their former holders in 
ys possession ; these were all men of ancient Hindu stock, allied to 
the chiefs of the Garjat States, who kept upon a small scale the oe 
pomp and dignity of independent chiefs, On the British conquest, 
these 5 kilas wert brought on the roll of temporarily-settled estates, — 
and their revenue-was enhanced on different occasions ; Donte is 
was, however, restored in 1829 to the position of a = ff 
settled zamindari, provided only that, in the event of any allen 
tion, the assessment should be open to revision. At the settlement — 
j of 1837 the proprietors of these estates claimed a permanent — 
settlement, pointing out that they had similar titles to those of the 
Garjat chieftains, and had only submitted to British rule in the — 
hope of obtaining more lenient treatment. It was ruled however 
that they had no legal right to be treated otherwise than as 
‘, proprietors of temporarily-settled estates ; but as a matter of policy ; 
Government allowed the revenue previously paid to continue for 
the term ‘of the settl¢ment. At the last’settlement it was decided 
to accord these picturesque chieftains specially lenient treatment _ 
and to fix the existing revenue of their kilds in perpetuity, subject 7 
only to revision in,the event of the alienation of the whole or any 
part of their estates, ol 
It has already been shewn that the recent settlement has 
_ raised the revenue demand of the temporarily-settled estates from _ 
Rs, 7,14,100 to Rs, 10,99,300, which is only Rs. 3,88,000 more 
than in 1809-10, but in a large namber of estates the increase 
imposed gradually, and the figure given above is the final re 
which will be payable from 1908. In 1904-05 the total o 
—  Tand ee rts nk nan ee 
was payable by 4,705 temporarily-settled ee 
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But, when droughts or serious floods occurred, the _ 
cultivator did not pay his rent, and there is reason to'believe 
: that the native rulers recognized such calamities ‘as a valid exouse 
for short payments, so that the sctual collections always fell 
_ Short of the full demand. When wo first conquered the’ Provinee, 
he Bengal Regulations were extended to it, and the assessment, — 
- Awhich under the Marathis had included a considerable margin 
r remissions and deduction’, became a fixed and invariable 
which the zamindir had to discharge to the day on pain’ 
losing his estate, in spite of the fact that Cutt&&k is a district 
peculiarly liable to suffer from the extremes of drought and flood, ¥ 
The consequenees of the attempt to engraft the rigid admin- s 
istration of a permanently-settled Province on a country and a 
people wholly unsuited to it, how one after another the estates of 
the" oldest families of Orissa were sold up and passed into the 
hands of Bengali adventurers, how even those failed to meet the 
revenue demand, and collections fell as low as 65 per cent, and” 
the paiks roge in rebellion, has already been described, In later © 
| __ years the Government was more liberal; in the 36 years ending 

J in 1866 remissions of the revenue were made eight times on 

pe account of floods, and five times on account of drought; and in 
this way upwards of 22 lakhs, or three years’ revenue, was remit- 
~ ted. Since 1866 no remissions of land revenue have been made, 
though certain sums have been written off in the Government 
_  khés mahdls, There has in fact been no such necessity for relief, 
“as the resources of the district have increased largely, while the 
and revenue has remained .stationgry; and at the same time 
























“ment system have greatly decreased the liability to loss fromthe , 
vicissitudes of the season. fi - 


i land revenue is very much curtailed by the very large aes. 
ber of revenue-frée properties. The pargana officials of the = =~ 
British period freely exercised the right of gift, and an énor- . 

‘number of rent-free tenures were thus created. Some of 
ures were resumed at the first regular gettlement of the 



















the above rule ; but, unfortunately, circumstances prevented this 
investigation being made until long afterwards. The sélection of — 


ne ee ee : 





the two years 1802-03 and 1803-04 as those during which the — . 


possession of land rent-free gave a primd facie title to the occupier — 
to continue to hold it on the same terms was peculiarly unfor- 


tunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government’ revenue. © 


During those two years, the Marathas had little leisure to devote to 
the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, with 
no one to super¥ise them, contented themselves with their awn 


aggrandizement, and did not interfere with their subordinates, 90 


long as the interests of the latter did not clash with their own. 
The consequence was that every one, from the dmil to'the mukad- 
dam, took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands 
under his charge. Documents, if called for, were easily forged 
in those days, and the burden of proof that they were non-valid 
owas thrown upon the Collector; and by the year 1808 more 
than a hundred thousand such documenta, affecting at least one- 
eighteenth of the land in the Province, had been filed in the 
Collector's office, Many of these claims were known to be fraudu- 
lent and invalid, but no attempt was made to sift them till 1837, 


when a systematic enquiry was begun. Large areas were resumed, — 


Oy 
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but even so 73,252 estates, covering an area of 128,000 acres, were, is AI 


confirmed as revenue-free. These lands were protected in per- 
petuity from assessment, with the exception of the lands known as 
hin hayati lakhirdj, which were declared to be liable to resumption 
on the death of the incumbent; and the duties of the Settlement — 
Department during the last resettlement were accordingly limited — 
to the identification of the lands claimed as /akhirdy, i.¢., a8 free of — 


recorded in the papers of tho last settlement, and to recording #l 
amount of land held without title. The area of the land recorded 


payment of revenue, within one or other of the confirmed grants — 
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As regards .tho 
ttlement, some of the real zamindirs who held proprietary ri 
det the Mughals or Marathas had been recoggized’as sae ae 

& Kilas, or had received permanent settlements of their lands, before 
_ the commencement of the settlement proceedings of 1837, The 
present zamindirs of Orissa would appear to besdesoonded from 
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resumed jagirs and the like, who were found, at the time of the 
ish conquest, to be paying their revenue direct into the 
tha treasuries, as well as from the holders of the larger 
_" Févenue-free properties that were resumed.and adsessed to revenue 
by us during the early years of the last century, Under these 
zamindary again a class of subordinate proprietors, or proprietary 
tenure-holders, was recognized at the settlement of 1837, which 
was composed for the chief part of village headmen, such as 
 makaddams, sarbarahkars and pureethis, or the purchasers ‘or 
recipients of proprietary rights in small plots of land from the 
gamindars or mukaddams, such as kharidddars or shikmi zamindars, 
The above form the proprietary classes, the zamindars paying 
their revenue direct to the treasury, and the sub-proprietors or 
“proprietary tenure-holders paying their revenue through the 
gamindars of the estates within which their lands lay, With 
them also may be included the /akhirdy bahdldars, or holders of 
confirmed revenue-free lands, who possess a permanent right to 
“hold their lands free of land revenue, and are independent of the 
|“ zamindars of whose estates their lands originally formed « part, 
_ except in so far as they are bound under Act IX (B.C.) of 1880 
". to pay certain cesses through those zamindars, ” 
_-* Phe tenantry who hold beneath the proprietors or proprietary 












seven classes: (1) the Zankiddrs, or holders of small areas per- 
manently assessed at a quit-rent ; (2) the Nis basidftidarsy or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the term of the 
settlement of 1887 at half rates; (3) the Kamil baciaftidars, or 
ers of resumed rent-free lands assessed at that settlement at 
L rates; (4) the Thani ryots, or resident cultivators, whose rents 





of the settlement ; (6) the Pahi ryots, or non-resident ryote, 
ie most cases, tenants-at-will ; and (7) the 





persons with whom Government made this LaDy 


all the ftalukdérs, rent-collectors, village headmen, holders of | 


mentioned above may be divided roughly into 
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Ms . RT eG 
‘Phe average sizo of the zamindari estates in Cuttack (263. 
neres) is smaller than in any of the districts of Orissa, and the — 
majority of ‘ther -pay « revenue ranging from Rs, 11 to Rs. 50. — 
The division of proprietary right by inheritance or sale has been — 
-earpied to great lengths, the average ‘number of recorded proprie- 
tors being sevem to each estdte, and their total number having 
.. increased since the last settlement from 5,400 to 31,900. The 
number of petty estates is greatest in the north of the district, — 
where the tendency is for property to pass into the hands of — 
proprietors drawn from the cultivating classes with infinite sub- — 
division of lands and shares. In the southern parganas all the 
small estates are being gradually absorbed by the ma/djan fami- 
' lies ; but in central and eastern Cuttack almost all the big estates are — 

owned by Bengali zamindars, and there have been comparatively 

few changes of proprietorship in the last 50° years, A 

. amount of property was acquired by Bengali speculators at the 

revenue sales held at Fort William in the early part of the 19th 
century, but since the year 1833 very few estates have passed into 
the hands of aliens, and, on the other hand, while a few of the ” 
Bengali landlords have lost their property, several of them have — 
become practically naturalized in Orissa, Their estates are 
generally managed with justice and fairness to the ryots, though 
the majority_of them are absentees living in Bengal, who rarely — 
pay o personal visit to their property. Seven of the 15 principal 
estates in the district ard held by these Bengalis, but nearly all — 
the snmll estates are held by Oriy’s, ‘The average revenue paid ~ 
is Rs. 247, and the zamindary are on the whole a prosperous class. 
After deducting tho cost of collection and litigation, the minimum — 
profit which reaches the proprietor’s pocket is estimated at 70 per 
cent.; in a vast majority of cases the net collections are not less 
than 80 per cent, of the demand; and’ tho steady increase 
the: prices obtained for zamindéri estates points.to thé great 
advantages and the secure return that this form of investment 
yields to capitalists. _ * Ge 
“Seer ry 
; of the estates . 20 
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@ semindirs daring the last century, and that most of them have 
m concurrently with the growth of the zamindiri interest and 


officers under the Mughal settlement crystallized into ¢alukdars, 80 
the village headmen and accountants tended to become land-hold- , 
 ¢rs, and they are now found in the position of proprietary teniré 
; as padhdns, mukaddams, pursethis and sarbardhkare, The® 
‘old Hindu name of the village headman was padhén, but most of sie 
thié class were absorbed, under the Arabic form of the name,as 
_ thukaddams into the Muhammadan system ; while the pursethis _ 
Were also headmen whose duty it was to collect the rents, superin- 
* tend the cultivation and settle ryots in the villages. All those 
_ were transformed in course of time into tenure-holders ; while the 
Re: gamindars’ subordinate rent-collectors,, the serbardhkars, gradually A 
 aeguired separate tenures, just as their masters, having. been is 
| ariginally rent-collectors of a higher grade, acquiréd the substantial 5 
interest of zamindars, Some sarbardhkars were originally mere * 
| servants of the zamindirs who collected their rents from the 
* eultivators and enjoyed jagirs ; some obtained possession of their 
villages as farmers only, but gradually “obtained a prescriptive 
_ fight to the tenure as it descended from one generation to another, 
while others aguin were sardar paiks, who were bound to attend 
the summons of the chief and paid rent for that part of their bs 
: village lands not occupied as jagir. Another important class of F 
_ tepure-holders consists of the Aharidadérs; or purchasers of waste 
‘lends. It was customary in the days of the Mughals and Maré- 
thas for the superior revenue officers to recognize a species of sale 

by which those who engaged for the revenue, transferred small 

areas of waste land and jungle to persons who undertook to bring 
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The most curious of all fe subordinate proprictary tonures is gyms 
he shikmi zamindari, which appears to be of recent creation and emindars. 





ee 
of propric 


tenures. 


settlement. Rents were not settled under the Tenancy Act, but 


they were allowed to retain a share of the proprietary’ allowantes, — 


and were generally given the whole benefit of any reduction in 
the proportion of the gross assets given as revenue, They 
exeouted kabuliyats for the payment of the revenue assessed in 
much the same form as the zamindars, and no attempt was made 
to curtail or define ay of their existing rights and existent 
except in so far that they were set forth in the habuliyat, 

Not only is the market value of these interests very high, but 
“the position and local prestige attaching to the tenures makes 
them highly prized by the middle-class Oriyés. The tenure- 
holder is a man of local consequence ; the ancient traditions still 
survive, the mukaddam is still the arbitrator in local quarrels, and 
his authority is held in considerable respect by the tenantry, 
They were the trusted leaders of the people in Stirling’s time, 
and their position has not changed materially during the last 80_ 


. years; they still hold the position of village headmen to whom the 


. 





police look for help in discovering and detecting crime, and they _ 
are practically the interpreters between the rulers and the ruled. — 


of one or more villages of an estate previous to the settlement of — ] 
' 1837, when the purchaser was sometimes recorded as a shikmi 
zamindar getting all the allowances instead of a co-sharer, All 
. these tenure-holders were treated as sub-proprietors at the last ~ 


Fi 


The undisputed rights of succession and the freedom of transfer 


which the wukaddam hos gradually acquired and which we have 
finally recognized are however a fatal gift which is gradually _. 


undermining the position of these tenure-holders. The devolution | ~ 


of property in Orissa obeys the Mitakshara law, and the constant — 


splitting up of shares which this system involves his a am . 


tendency to make the tenure insufficient to support the family, 


| 


The mukaddams therefore either gradually oust the ryots and — ) 
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mahdjans; out onthe other hand tho village tenure-holders of 
the protected parganas in the interior have for the most part main- 
tained their independence. This dispossession of the middlemen 


Bens ‘is, however, on the whole a result to be desired, Asa landlord, 


‘the mukaddam collects higher rents than the big zamindirs; and 
while he and his relations enjoy complete security of tenure: in 


- thé best lanfls, he recognizes no right of occupancy in his other * 


* tenants and extorts fom them the uttermost farthing. On the 
other hand, as a ryot he is still strong enough to resist unfair 


‘enhancements, and, with the help of the sAatians which he has 


been given, he may be trusted to enjoy the rights of ocoupancy the 
law allows. The number of these sub-proprietors has multiplied 
greatly owing to the operation of the law of inheritance and 
partition, and at the last settlement altogether 10,598 tenure- 
holders were recorded as compared with 1,366 at tho settlement 
of 1837, and the number of tenures recorded was 1,131, of 
which 593 were mukaddami, 281 were sarbardhkari and 166 were 
shikmi samindari, 
The cultivators may be broadly divided into two main groups, ‘Tenants, 


i the thdni and pdahi ryots, these being by far the most numerous 74ané 


. and important of the tenants, The term ‘Adm is a corruption of ¥°™ 
éthani or sthdniya, iv., local, and was originally applied to every 
resident ryot of the village; its use is now restricted to the suc- 
cessors in interest of the resident ryots who were recorded as such 
in the first regular settlement of the district. The thani ryots 

* have been in enjoyment of a hereditary right of occupancy from 

) time immemorial, and their status is the creature of custom that - 

has been in operation for many generations, Writing in 1822, 

Mr. Stirling remarked:—“They do not in general take out 

nor do they give kabuliyats, as they hold their lands under 


* ‘their jot or plough hereditarily, and the amount of their proper 


yents on account of rent depends on a measurement -arid 
‘of rates made long anterior to the present day by act 
sign.” These tenancies, as the holdings of resident 








“ ment 






ryots di peasy rig 209 ; 
owing no doubt to the famine of 1865-66. The area held by 





them decreased from 133,700 acres to 83,800 acres and the rents s 


paid by them from Rs. 3,78,700 to Rs. 2,20,900. 

The pahi ryots were originally the non-resident ryots of the 
villages, who, according to ancient custom, were mer? tenantséat- 
will, until Act X of 1859 and the Bengal.Tenancy Act marked 


an epoch by the creation of occupancy rights for their holdings, — 


But the benevolent intentions of the law and the boon econferred® 
by it were unknown in many parts till the commencement of the 
last settlement, the word pa/ia continued to be a term of reproach 
among the ryote indicative of an absence of rights, and it was 
only the settlement proceedings of 1897 which brought home to. 
these tenants the natiire of their rights. As a matter of fact, the 
pahi tenant of 60 years ago has ceased to be non-resident. He 
hus settled down on his cultivation, and, under the operation of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, he has become an occupancy tenant with 
all the rights and privileges which that Act has given. The name 
of the pahi tenant has practically disappeared from the settlement 
records, as it is now held to comprise all the denants included | 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act as settled, the holdings of thani” 


‘ryots and all mixed holdings (¢hdni-pahi) being excluded, Nearly 


all of these have occupancy rights, and out of the total area of © 
427,300 acres, only 8,100 acres are held by non-gccupancy ryote, 
The under-tenants are divided into four classes: (1) ryots of*/ 


” tenure-holders with rights of occupancy; (2) ryots of temtire- 


7 


holders with non-occupancy rights; (3) under-ryots with rights 


of oooupancy ; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure 
to pay rent or at the end of the year after service of due notioe. | 





samindars of 
ore satisfactory than in Cuttack. 
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all grades and the tenants 
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CHAPTER XIL E 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, nae « 
Tux administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 
under the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, and for 
administrative purposes it is divided into three sub-divisions with 
head-quarters at Cuttack, Jajpur, and Kendrapira. The head- 
quarters sub-division is under the direct supervision of the Colleo- 
tor; while each of the other two sub-divisions is in charge of a 
Sub-divisional Officer exercising the powers of a-Deputy Collector 
in revenue matters. At Cuttack the Collector is assisted by a 
staff of Deputy Collectors, which consists generally of five officers, 
and occasionally of six, when a Joint-Magistrate is posted to the 
head-quarters station. In addition to this staff, a Sub-Deputy 
Collector is permanently stationed at Cuttack ; another is available 


viz, a Special Deputy Collector in charge of excise and income- 
anda Deputy Collector with certificate powers, who is engaged 


the collection of canal water-rates under the supervision of the 


Superintending Engineer of the Orissa Circle. The Government 
estate of Banki, which is included in the head-quarters sub- 
division, is administered by a Sub-Deputy Colloctor, who is also in 





sel 


for a certain portion of the year to help either of the two Sub- 


















Pari until 1816, when Cuttack was made the capital. In 1820 
Province was split up into the three regulation districts of * 
Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, and the non-regulation Tributary 
States. After the formation of the district, the criminal and 
revenue jurisdiction underwent many changes until 1870, when 
_- the Baitarani and Dhamra rivers were fixed as its northern limit. 
| The only important change made in its jurisdiction after that year 





+ was the annexation to it of Bankiin 1881. The sub-divisional 


system was not introduced till 1859, when Jajpur and Kendrapara 
were for the first time constituted separate sub-divisions. 





The revenue of the district has gradually increased . from Revere, 


Rs. 14,30,000 in 1880-81 {when the inoome-tax had not been 
imposed) to Ps. 14,61,000 in 1890-91, and to Rs. 19,71,000 in 
1900-01. In 1904-05 it amounted to Ra. 20,40,136, of which the 
greater portion (Rs. 12,11,354) was derived from land revenue ; 
the other main heads of irioome were excise (Ra. 3,31,407), stamps 
(Ra, 3,09,373), cosses (Rs. 1,56,227) and income-tax (Rs. 31,745). 


The excise revenue is as usual derived from imported liquors, gycise, 


cotintry spirits, ‘dri, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
drugs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and of the 


* gams realized from them in the decade 1893—1902 is given in the 


ix, from which it will be seen that the income from this 
~ source was steadily progressive till the end of last century, Since 
the year 1899-1900 it has decregsed slightly, and in 1904-05 the 
total excise revenue amounted to Rs. 3,17,000, which represents an 
average of about three annas per head. 

More than half of this sum (Rs. 1,90,000) is derived from the 
sale of opium, a drug to which the people have always been very 
much addicted. As early as 1813 the Collector reported that the 
inhabitants of Cuttack might be said to live on opium and that 
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BMS. ; 
levied on ganja, i. ¢., the unimpregnated dried flowering tops of 

* qultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis indica), the amount thus 
realized being Re. 70,500 in 1904-05, Dhang is very little used, 
and the total incidence of the revenne accruing from hempdrugs 
is only Rs. 346 for every ten thousand, the number of shops 
liconséd to sell by retail being one to every 20,627 persons, The 
receipts from country fermented liquor or éari (Rs. 40,500) and 
from country spirits distilled from rice (Rs. 27,550) form the only 
other source of revenue which is of any importance. The Oriya is — 
very far from being a hard drinker, and the consumption of liquor * 
is very small. He pays less than half an anna for the luxury 
of spirits and fermented liquors; the average consumption of — 
distillery liquor per 1,000 of the population is only 3 proof — 
gallons and of outstill liquor less than one gallon, the incidence of 
taxation per head being only 3 pies and one pie respectively ; and 
the fact that there is only one retail shop to every 82,500 persons 
shows how small is the demand for country spirit. , 

The mannfacture and sale of country spirit was until recently - 
carried on under what is known as the Central disti 
i., there was one distillery at Cuttack for the supply of the 
whole district, though this system was modified for the benefit 
of isolated and sparsely populated areas by allowing a few out- 
stills to be kept up in jungte tracts. Recently however it has 
been decided to substitute spirt manufactured by European 

for that made locally by the ordinary country methods _ 
in Bengal, and to make arrangements, as an experimental measure, 
with one of the well-equipped distilleries outside the Province to 








the 





supply Orissa with-spirit for sale by retail vendors, The contract 
distillery system has accordingly been introduced from the Ist— 
April 1905; the local manafacture of country spirit has been 






























Rs. 500, but this was raised sequen fal Ta 1904-06, thes 


: gtr she ambi. es cheer 
over 2 annas a head, The people generally are not litigious, and 
the tise of stamped documents is limited, palm-leaf documents being 
used for ordinary transactions, though they are gradually 
going out of use, During the ten years ending in 1904-05 the 
stamp revenue has risen from Rs. 2,138,000 to Rs, 3,09,000, an * 
increase due to the growing demand for judicial stamps, which 
brought in Rs, 2,40,500 as compared with Rs. 1,64,400 in 





1894-95, The inorease in their sale has on*the whole been steadily 
‘progressive, and has presumably been caused by the gradual 


growth of litigation, as the receipts from court-fee stamps 
(Rs, 2,24,000) alone show an increase of over half a lakh of ~ 
rupees. The demand for non-judicial stamps. during the same 

has not.kept pace with that for judicial stamps, the receipts 
being only Rs, 20,000 méte than in 1894-95, 

The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cosses. 
nen sap same Go moe. The current demand 
recently increased owing to a revaluation which took effect 
the beginning of 1903-04; and in 1904-05 it amounted 
to Rs, 1,71,441, the greater part of which was payable by 
6,703 revenue-paying estates, nearly the whole of the remainder 
being due from 4,228 revenue-free- estates, The number of 


oF 


tenures assessed to cesses was 71,046, and there are thus more 


and of tenures was 87,666 and 75,546, respectively. The gross 


rental of the district is now Ks, 34,79,406, as compared with 
- Bs, 21,47,473 when road cess was first assessed. under Act X . 
; (B.O,) of 1871. 


From the Appendix it will be observed that in 1901-02 the jreomes 
inoome-tax yielded altogether Its. 30,395 paid by 1,347 nasenswos, tx. 
ia oe paying Rs, 11,260 had incomes’ of Rs. 500 to 

s. 1,000, Atgbat time the minimum income nssessuble was 











ment shows the num-— 














| Name. as ber of documents regis- 

SEE EE Sa ue and the a 

‘i k 6.927 aa! 4,775 apt 104 
tac “1 oS ‘ In 1894-95 the total 

agate r. 839 

—— 3 eras sass 204 number of documents * 

| Kendripara “} 4,812. 4,000 © 2,1 registered was only : 

| Tirtot ml 2,740 | 1,978 1,575 | 11.943, and this 
Toran, | 25,227 | 24,782 18,104 | low figure was 20 per — 

| 


—_______|______|___| | cent, grestie ‘a wee 
number registered in the previous two years, From the fact that 
in each of the three years ending in 1904 the total number of 
registrations was more than double this figure, it may be concluded 
that the popularity of registration has steadily grown, though 
tho inercase hus also no doubt been largely due to the settlement. 
proceedings having stimulated the sale of ryoti rights. The most 
noticeable features of the various transactions are the number of 
sales of intermediate tenures and ryoti holdings and the number — 
of perpetual leases registered, Altogether 2,391 deeds of sale of _ 
tenures were executed, or nearly double the number registered _ 
elsewhere in the Division; 1,427 deeds of sale transferring ryoti 
holdings at fixed rates were executed, there being only one other 
_ transaction of this kind in the rest of Orissa; and there were ~ 
altogether 8,488 sales of ryoti holdings with rights of occupancy : 
the purchase-money was Rs, 1,65,534, Rs, 57,835 and Rs. 3,22,166 
respectively. ‘The bulk of the purchasers of tenures were tenure- 
holders, whilé holdings at fixed rates were generally transferred to 
_ryots, and holdings with rights of ocoupancy to ryots of zamindars, rs 








belong 
d temporarily at the sub-divisional Load quenhl Cael "s) 
bes are required to clear off an acoumulation of cases. — 
diction of the District Judge and Subordinate Judge also 
re A eenerenet San Statistics of the 


A Judge, who in Ortsstaal ay 
iso Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate and tho various” 

and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and sub- 

nal stations. The sanctioned staff at Cuttack consists, in 
eT ae Darky eat of 4 Deputy Magistrates of the 


is generally posted to the head-quarters station, the Station 
ft Officer has the powers of a Magistrate of the third class 





Po'ieo, 























pass by, and the adroitness of the thief and the 
village watchman combine to render his trade easy 
detection 2 rare occurrence, The property stolen, 
nsually consists of brass utensils, trampery ornaments, 
cash or grain ; and when the same pattern prevails th 


concealment of it is easy. The comparative freedom 
district from crime is in striking contrast to the state of 
in the early part of last century. Cattle-stealing was was 
prevalent, and large droves of stolen cattle yee — 
to Calcutta; thefts and robberies were extremely oc 
besides these offences, which were probably equally 

other parts of Bengal, the district had an wnenviable 
for the frequent occurrence of cases of murder 
‘As early as 1815 the Court of Directors called 
of the Indian Government to the fact that 
distinct from and unaccompanied by any 
more frequent occurrence in Cuttack than in any 


a 


frigh 
it soon died out with the pacification of the pba 
corruption, am ae eg forgery and perjury were rife in 
courts and public offices, though it was but seldom ¢ 
offenders were brought to justice. Several cases of aati onow 
annually, and we learn from the records that in 1812 no less 
nine widows sacrificed themselves on the funeral pile of the F 
of Kanika. bed 
For police purposes, the district is re ee le 
(thanas), yiz., (1) Banki, (2) Cuttack, (3) J 








CHAPTER XIII, 


a LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Ovrsiper municipal areas, local affairs are managed by 1 
District Board which has jurisdiction over the whole district, and 
by the Local Boards which have been constituted for each subi 
division. The District Board is responsible for the maintenance — 'y 
pf roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the ' 
superintendence of primary and middle class schools. It is also 
entrusted with the management of pounds and public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply 
and village sanitation. To,the Local Boards, which work te. 
subordination to it, have been delegated the administration — 
small sums allotted for the construction and repair of village 
Rarnt roads and certain functions which will be mentioned later. — 
oa 1 The District Board consists of 21 members, of whem 
~ Disraer elected, 6 are nominated, while 5 are ez-officio members. 
wher Statistioal Appendix shews, for the years 1892-93 to 1901-02, th 
principal sources from which it derives its income, and the ok 
asi tate arty cshtetemerevbarsapbdy fin 
annual income during the decade ending in 1004. wane 
of which Rs. 62,000 was derived from Provincial 
the average expenditure was Rs. 1,30,000, of which | 
«was spent on civil works, Re. 44,000 on education ai 
on medical relief. In 1904-05 the Board had an « 
of Ks. 36,600, and its total income from all 8 
Soe gn adden ackesabpp age 
_diture in the same year was Rs, 1,60,6 

























































nth for education in the Sibpur Engineering College, 
ee scholarships for practical taining js eae Sten 
me scholarship of Rs. 12 in the Bengal Veterinary College, 
grants Rs. 100 for the education of women in the Cuttack 
School. For the purpose of supervision, an inspect. 
ff of 10 Sub-Inspectors and 30 Inspecting Pandits is 


The Distriot Board maintains altogether 34 miles of metalled 
s and 335 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 445 miles of 
ge roads, the cost of maintenance per mile in 1904-05 being 
547, Rs, 55 and Rs. 22 respectively. Special attention has x 
given to the extension and improvement of railway feeder Ye 
‘since the construction of the railway, and nearly Rs. 18,000 
| been spent in this way during the last two years, In the 
ending in 1903-04, over 16,000 trees have been planted 
the principal roads at a cost of Ra, 7,575; there are 
{ continuous avenues along 94 miles, and steps are being taken to 
extend and maintain them acoopding to a definite system. The 
immediate administration of the roads is vested in the District 
, Eng , and that officer is also responsible for the management 
of 16 inspection-houses. The Board also controls 93 
from which it derives an income of Ra. 5,500, and 30 
the lease of which brings in about Rs. 11,000 per annum, 
or oe relief of sickness, it maintains 4 dispensaries and aids 

rs, but only 44 per cent. of its ordinary income is spent 
dical relief “and sanitation. 
subordination to ‘the District Board are the Sadar, ‘Tajpur vocat: 
Kendrapira Local Boards, the jurisdiction of each,correspond. 4°44" 
the sub-divisional charge of the same name. The system 
ion in vogue in other parté of Bengal has not been 
duced, and the members are nominated by Government. The , 
1 Boards receive allotments from the funds of the District” 
res eereees We Se mninienenes of Vilage om | 
ad om of primary edueation and village sgnitation, ] 
of pounds and the charge of minor works of water- = 
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“rates, which brought in Rs. 15,950, while Rs. 8,300 was derived 


or 37'7 per cent. of the total expenditure, was 
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SE rs sone eg Le 
been found so impracticable that all roads have been mi 
the District Engineer. ate 

“There aro three municipalities in the district, viz. 
Jajpur and Kendrapara. The total number of 
11,432 or 15°5 per cent. of the urban population (73,909). 


opine at the rate of one wa eal Ge ea h 
annual income, but soenly 9 ne ee ee ; 
introduced in the Cuttack Municipality; the total incidence 
taxation varies from Re. 1-0-8 at Cuttack to annas 6—9 at J 
Statistics of the annual income and expenditure of 

cipality during the ten years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will 
in the Appendix. ae 
. Cuttack was constituted a municipality in 1876, and has a — 
municipal board consisting of 18 members, of whom 12 are eleot- 


ed, 4 are nominated and 2 arg ex-officio members. The area 


within municipal limits is 4°3 square miles, and the number of 
rate-payers is 6,895, or 14°8 of the population, the lowest per- — 
centage in the Division. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 48,000 and the direct expe 
ture was Rs, 42,000, while in 1904-05 they were Rs, 69,000 and / 
Rs. 54,000 respectively. The main heads of income were the tax | 
on persons, from which Rs, 16,930 was realized, and the conservancy 













from tolls and Rs, 4,100 from a tax on vehicles; the incidence 
of taxation,, which is Re, 1-0-8 per head, is heavier than in any 
municipality in Orissa except Puri. In the some Yours 2a 


and 17:2 per cent, te public works. Only 53 





‘ atax levied for special purpose which should not be devoted 
“og Sapioad and it was clear that taxation had not kept pace 
a <P and the growth 6f the im- 

at town during the past two decades, especially 
@ Opening of the railway. But the most signal instance of 
7 t was the fact that the liabilities of 
ity over the assets amounted in 1903 to no less 
t ,655, the deficit representing more than 41 per cent, 
f the total annual income of 1902-03. For years the munidi- 
ity had done little tp improve the water-supply, to extend and 
rove drainage, to make new roads, to widen existing ones, 
and to support educational and medical institutions adequately ; 
other words it failed to keep abreast of all the principal civic 
which add to the comfort, convenience, health, and 

of the citizens. 

In a report for 1902-03 the Commissioner stigmatized the 
dition of the Cuttack Municipality as lamentable, He stated 


; 



















” that the fact that a town 







of the size and importance of Out 
should be content with the primitive tax on persons was 


“gaomaly which ought not tbe. allowed. te eculinsig:eal ae 


Commissioners were advised to substitute a rate on*holdings for — 
the tax on persons and to undertake a fresh assessment vey 
purpose. The Commissioners then resolved to undertake a fresh — 
assessment and to introduce a rate on holdings at the rate of 7) - 
per cent.; an assessor was deputed for the purpose of revising the _ 
assessment ; and the new rate has been in foree since the ist — 
July, 1905.. Strenuous efforts have also been made to are 
improvenrent in other directions, since the attention of the — 
Commissioners was drawn to the very ‘cnestidintiny euaIaMN ae 
the municipality ; steps have been taken to ensure the prompt — 
realization of arrears, the careful husbanding of existing resources, 
the removal of various abuses and the restoration of financial — 
solvency, though it has only been possible to secure financial — 
equilibrium by heavy retrenchments, by severe economy, and by 
starving the public works, The result of the measures taken — 
may, however, be seen in the increased expenditure on the 
discharge of the essential duties of a municipality. Taxation has 
risen to over a rupee a head and the total income to Rs. 58, 
in spite of the heavy falling off of the receipts from ferries 
the opening of the railway, The amounts spent on medidal relief © 
and roads are now nearly double what they were two years pre- — 
- viously, while the expenditure on water-supply has increased five- — 
fold ; and it seems probable that with the change in the mode of © 
assessment further developments will be possible. Since the com. — 


z 





. struction of the railway Cuttack has been gaining in reputation 


as a health resort, its trade has increased, and the letting value 








CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION, 


_ Banty Nornixo perhaps illustrates the progress 
_ ferony rule more clearly than the history of 
 caviox, among its people, The contrast ' mation. 
ia which early observers held their intellectual capacities and’ 
standard which they have now reached Ori 
was described as the Boootia of India, 
ignorant and stupid; it was cited as 
of their qualifications that the principal 
filled by foreigners; and the reason assi a 
it was impossible to find Oriyas of sufficient ability £ gt 
tions of responsibility and trast. When we first acquired the 
_ Province in 1803, there was searcely a single native of C 
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o on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters, In 1838 


* unable to make hoad against the tide of ignorance and bigotry, — 


two vernacular schools were set agoing in 1845; 
one in 1848; and in 1853 an English school was founded 
| Balasore, while the one at Puri was resuscitated, In 1854 


home to the eastern racts, Yet for several 


ong ike sing-song. Any one who could write a sentence or ¢ 2 
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famous Educational Despatch which was to bring . — 









ee hae eta discharged his 


number of pupils from 168 to 2,755. Between 1871 and 1885 
still 





i or of age 
opposition, State education slowly, but surely, made ia fag ese 
Orissa, In 1848-49 there were but 9 Wig with a total 
attendance of 279 pupils, out of a population of 3 million souls; 
but during the next ten years the schools had increased to 29, and 


the number of pupils.to 1,046; while at the close of the third oe 


decennial period, iv., in 1868-69 there were 63 schools with 

4,043 pupils. ie i in 
Until 1869, however, no machinery existed in Orin: for 

training teachers, and the lack of qualified instructors was one of 


vbject of qualifying them to become teachers in theirturn, On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young men dispersed 
through the Province, and settling in the villages, did much to. 
bring education home to the ignorant peasaptry, Each teacher ; 
collected as much as he could in money and rice from the vi bes 
Pts copra tee rian gig ec 





A considerable number of Sintie this sort were.” 
y opened, and no mheasare was moro eudosesful in breaking © © 
down the baneful influences of caste and popularizing education, rio 

In Cuttack itself the number of schools by. 
Government rose from three in 1856-57 to 50 in 1870-71, and the 


” 






) outside the Education Department system. Thus,. during the 
st decade, the public institutions in the district have decreased 


ny and the period has been one of consolidation rather than 
of expansion. Even so, however, the number of children under 
- instruction is practically the same as in 1885, and it is 

“that during these 20° years tho scholars studying in Primary 
“schools have increased by only 4,720. Q 
__- Several causes have contributed to the slow growth of primary — 
“instruction; When the Education Department began to devote 
_ its ion to the extension and improvement of primary instrue- 


 ~ tion, it had in the first place to deal with a portion of the 


tion which was well-to-do and alive to the value of education, and 
_ who lived in the more populous and accessible parts of the 
_ district; and it was aided by the existing system of indigenous 
~ schools, In such circumstances, progress was comparatively easy. 
These favourable ciroumstances have been to a great extent 
exhausted, and the pertion of the problem which remains to be 
- dealt with is far harder. The benefits of education have now to 
de vonveyed to the poorer ryots and the lower castes, who 
‘have from time immemorial lived without instruction and are 
altogether indifferent to it; and besides this, the efforts of the 
educated classes are more readily directed towards English than 

education. ; 
. ‘The contrast between the state of education at the present 
‘time and 30 years ago is, however, sufficiently striking ; and the 








of ay 10 per cont, tm: the weauboneb ini 
while the census shows that the sabe Uctas fagsiaeee ew 
moat rapidly. It must, however, be remembered that the eom- 
parison between the two sets of statistios is apt to be 
an the persons under instruction are for the 
whereas the estimate based on the census fg 
persons over that age, so that a change in the 
in one decade would not have much effect antil 
one, There are now altogether 21-6 children_at™ 
thousand of the population, and there is one 
‘square mile or to every two Villages. The 
under instruction to the boys of a school 
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snhordinate to the Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division, ERO, 
of the number of institution and scholars during the years 
1892-93 to 1901-02 and of the expenditure on education daring 
1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 
The only college in the district,or indeed in the whole Provinoe _ 
of Orissa, is the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack. It was opened as by 
a Zila school, in 1841, was constituted a High school in meee ge “s 
and was finally raised to the status of a eollege and affiliated to 
the University of Caleutta in 1876, when it was given the name of — 
‘ the Ravenshaw College in commemoration of the administration of 
~ Mr, Ravenshaw, who was Commissioner of Orissa from 1870 to — 
~\ 1878, A Law department was added in 1871, which was affiliated 
to the University in 1881; and the College is now composed. of 
departments —the High school, College and Law see 
mt ; the number of students on the rolls of the threo de ‘ 
thie Bat Mach 1905 wus 328, we and 28 
























nil was Rs. 2-11, of which 8 annes represented 
‘rake The decrease in the total numt 





